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WHEN YOU PAY YOUR DUES 


When you renew your A, L. A. membership, be sure you fill out the 
Divisional slip correctily: 

1. Specify the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 

on the first line. 

2. Specify the Section you wish to join on the second line. 

Every Divisional member is entitled to join a Section but must do 
so when dues are paid. If you indicate the Section at that time, you 
will receive the literature distributed by that Section and the Section will 
receive your financial support. 


Read Your Membership Slip Carefully Before Filling It Out. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Send in your change of address promptly to: 
Mildred Walker Adams, 
Library Division 
Sturgis Printing Company, 
Sturgis, Michigan. 
Give your old address and then your neu address. 


Top of the News is published four times a year by the American Library Association Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People and mailed free to the membership. Printed by 
The Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigan. Material for publication should be 
sent to the editor, Mrs. Margaret Walraven, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Subscription price to non-members, one dollar a year. Single Copies, 35 cents each. 


Subscriptions should be addressed to the Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Michigan. 
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TOP OF THE NEWs 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS ABOUT NEGRO LIFE 


henominal as has been the development of books for children in recent 

years, in no area have there been such significant strides as in the publish- 
ing of children’s books about Negro life. For many years books about 
Negro children followed a stereotyped pattern. The characters portrayed 
were the barefoot menial, or the red-lipped clown. Rarely did the Negro 
characters in a story where there were other children ever take part in the 
story as equals. Illustrators, it seemed, could not resist presenting the quaint 
“pickaninny type”. 

This is no longer true. It is most gratifying to find authors, illu- 
strators, and editors in practically all the major publishing houses sincerely 
trying to present appealing, true-to-life stories of Negroes in varied phases 
of American life. 

Writing letters of appreciation to publishers for natural and whole- 
some stories illustrated with attractive pictures is a much happier job than 
protesting —even those protests containing con- 
structive criticism of ob- jectionable titles—as was 


so often necessary in the 
ans have great satisfact- 


past. Children’s librari- 
ion in recommending 





whole-heartedly such worthwhile books as 
Bright April by Mar- guerite de Angeli (Dou- 


bleday) ; Call Me Char- 
(Harpers); Two Is A 
(Harcourt-Brace) and many other recent titles 
of equal merit. That the change is a conscious 
one is indicated by the introduction of Inez Hogan’s Nappy Has A Nex 
Friend (Dutton) to replace her objectionable Nicodemus series. This 
publisher has, no doubt, suffered a financial loss in discontinuing this popu- 
lar series, but too much cannot be said by Negroes in appreciation for this 
forthright step. 

Some moot points which seem hard for non-Negrozs to understand are: 
first. the resentment felt and expressed by Negroes over the revival of 
Walt Disney’s Uncle Remus. This spotlight brings into focus the place of 
these stories in our life today. Unquestionably Uncle Remus is a part of 
American folklore and as such, richly deserves to be read by students, 
teachers and other adults. But even the most gifted story teller who por- 
trays to children the character of Uncle Remus as a lovable, faithful old 
servant, and brings out all the homely philosophy in a perfect rendition of the 


ley by Jesse Jackson 
Team by Lorraine Beim 





difficult dialect, succeeds only in reinforcing and strengthening the stereotype } 


of plantation servility. The stories do nothing to help youth to under- 
stand or respect the Negro child who sits next to him in school or to realize 
that this type of person no longer exists—or should exist in a democracy. 
Second, Little Black Sambo, a popular childhood favorite, has also been 
the center of some unfavorable controversy. So many adults who loved it 
sincerely as children are unaware that “Sambo” is a term of derision bitterly 
offensive to today’s Negro child. In the future, or perhaps when our way of 


life has improved and become more democratic, when the word “black” | 
7 
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vill not have its present connotation of ‘second-rate’, then Little Black 
Sambo can take his place again as a beloved character on children’s book- 
shelves. 

Librarians and teachers are faced with many baffling questions dealing 
vith problems of today’s youth. Negro and white parents both claim to 
believe in the equality of all men. Yet some high school students strike in 
resentment against their schoolmates of a different color, break windows 
and stone their neighbors, and some six-year-olds call names and otherwise 
persecute their little peers. Such problems must be faced—and the questions 
ised must be’ answered. Some call for immediate answers while others 
must be met gradually in the process of education so that young people 
may find their own answers. Books provide one means of finding answers 
ind they can help to build better attitudes. 

Such books as North Star Shining by Hildegarde Swift (Morrow) ; 
Willow Hill, by Phylis Whitney (McKay) ; and Assorted Sisters by Florence 
Crannel Means (Houghton-Mufflin) are only a few examples of the new 
books that can help youth toward an appreciation of the Negro in America. 
There are many others. 

The Chicago Public Library has issued The Negro in Books for Young 
People, a selected list of recommended titles, which librarians can whole- 
heartedly offer to all those interested in guiding youth toward building 
tomorrow’s “brave new world’—Charlemae Rollins. (Mrs Rollins is 
Children’s Librarian in the Hall Branch of the Chicago Public Library, 
author of We Build Together, published by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, and contributor to Elementary English and other professional 
publications.—Editor. ) 


NEGRO SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE IN THE SOUTH 
egro public school library service in the South, except for a few bright 
ies presents a negative picture. The library, as do other phases of the 
school program, suffers from the problems and gross inadequacies inherent 
in a dual school system in a region where funds are insufficient for the suc- 
cessful operation of a single school system. 

In 1945 the writer made a study of the problems of Negro public 
school libraries in the Southeast.* As a result of this study several con- 
ditions in Negro schools and communities were found to contribute to slow 
progress in the development of functional school library service: (1) the 
lack of educational philosophy and objectives without which school library 
activities cannot be planned, executed, and measured for effectiveness ; 
(2) the low rate of pupil retention, which has important implications for 
school and public library service, for Negro youth who drop out of school at 
an early age do so largely because of economic conditions ; (3) the high teacher- 
pupil ratios in many schools which provide too little opportunity for teachers 
to direct and guide pupils in reading and using the library; (4) traditional 
teaching methods that are a tremendous barrier to the stimulation of broad 
reading interests and the use of library materials; (5) the lack of financial 
support for the school as a whole which is by far the most serious of all 
problems. 
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Out of the general problems emerge the specific problems of Negro 
school libraries. The materials collections are inadequate as to size and 
quality, and there is a lack of the necessary quarters, equipment, and organi- 
zation for their proper use Retarded reading ability and a predominant 
interest in cheap and mediocre reading materials constitute the major reading 
problems that affect educational programs and library use. Definite remedial 
reading and reading guidance programs in the schools are practically non- 
existent. 


In recent years, the eagerness for state and regional accreditation of 
schools has focused atention on the school library as a vital necessity in | ae th 
education. “To mect the unprecedented demand for improved library service, } 2° 4 
philanthropic foundations together with library agencies have initiated numer- | T | 
ous projects to aid in the development of Negro schools and school libraries. | "4S ! 
These projects have included supplying schools with buildings, furniture, | One 
laboratories, and libraries; providing scholarships for the training of Negro | puzzl 
teachers and librarians; financing programs in Negro colleges for the train- | had ¢ 
ing of Negro teacher-librarians; and aiding in the purchase of children’s and 
books for libraries of teachers colleges so that prospective Negro teachers brigh 
might be better prepared to direct and guide the reading of pupils. 





Negro school librarians are organized in seven Southern states. In a 
Virginia and Louisiana they may also belong to the state library associations, | . 
The annual meetings of these groups have given} ;,. (J 
purpose and direction to the work of untrain- Excey 
ed Negro librarians, have provided an _ op- aiane 
portunity for trained Negro librarians to def [arn 


the field, and have 
white school _ library} Tye 
Negro librarians. These 


velop into leaders in 
made it possible for 
leaders to meet with 


; of a 
contacts have resulted in a better understand: } 9 p 
ing of the problems which face both groups } fourt 
' The work of school library supervisors in} cited 


several southern states has benefitted Negro} t, ¢} 





as well as white school libraries. The appoint-} Crey, 
ment of Negro librarians in the state library agencies of Alabama, Louisiana 

and Texas is the beginning of a movement that will render these agencies} ya, 
more effective in their service to Negro public school libraries. empl 


Basic to the growth and improvement of Negro public school libraries} Fren 
are greater financial support and more trained librarians. In addition, an{ strat 
understanding is needed on the part of school administrators and teachers as} mark 
to their functions in the development and use of school library facilities. also, 


—Virginia Lacy Jones 


Director, School of Library Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta “hild 

* Virginia L. Jones, “Problems of Negro Public School Libraries in Selected rh 
Southern Cities,” (Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Graduate Library a 
School, University of Chicago, 1945) 225p. weer 
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GUIDES FOR CHOOSING ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The first art you probobly can recall, aside 
from the bright color of your toys, is an illustration 
in one of the picture books you had as a small 
child. We adults often forget how impressionable 








¢ Fon . . . io . 
fp A Me Ais the child’s visual sense. Before the printed word 
eH fag Ht has meaning for him, he will pore over page after 
be) 7; . . . e 
oe ES page, seeing in the pictures some new aspect of a 


story which has been told or read to him. — Pictures 
ae the child’s first language. They are also a universal language. Not long 
go a small refugee boy entered a Dallas school. While he could not read 
our language, he seemed able to understand us as we talked with him. It 
was interesting to notice how he depended on pictures to convey meaning. 
One morning, after he heard one of his classmates read a fable, he looked 
puzzled. He failed to see the humor or feel the pleasure which the story 
had given the class. The teacher, sensing a language barrier, took the book 
and placed it in his hands. As the child looked at the pictures, his face 
brightened. Pictures become windows through which fancy may fly. 

This year there have been published some of the most beautifully illu- 
strated books we have ever had They are beautiful in their relationship 
to the story, their suitability for children, and the creativeness of their style. 

Several rules-of-thumb may guide adults in choosing illustrated books 
for children. A good illustrator should work hand-in-glove with his author. 
Except in books for the very young, he should let his pictures compliment or 
carry forward the story, not steal it. These days most publishers have 
learned to avoid showy illustrations which dominate the text. 

Book illustrations should be done in techniques that fit printed pages. 
The media and the style of the artist should fit the two-dimensional aspects 
of a book. In times past, atempts have been made to use reproductions of 
oil paintings as illustrations. “These have little appeal for the child under 
fourteen. John Tenniel’s illustrations for “Alice in Wonderland” might be 
cited for a good adaptation of media (line drawing) while we might point 
to the usually poor illustrations found in most editions of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s work, 

Another point we should keep in mind is the child’s art concepts at his 
various age-levels. Artists should conceive their material in a childlike way, 
employing those elements that have meaning for the child. In 1937 a 
French story was translated about a pig who went to Hollywood; the illu- 
strations were too sophisticated. The book died for the lack of children’s 
market. We know when the text of a story is too difficult. But pictures, 
also, may be too difficult for a child to grasp. 

One of the most charming things about a child is his directness and 
simplicity. Is it strange wonder that the ‘Noisy Books” are popular with 
children? Or that Claire Turlay Newberry’s cats are so compelling that 
her books are chosen by children of nearly all age levels? An illustrator of a 
child’s book should not strive for realism. The child should have the oppor- 


“| tunity to read into the picture many meanings of his own. ‘This fact applies 
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even to the work of such early day illustrators as Beatrix Potter, Walter 
Crane, or Kate Greenaway. Illustrations should stimulate the imagination, 
not capture it. In beautiful new books this year are the work of such im- 
portant illustrators as Feodor Rojankovsky, Robert Lawson, Boris Artzy- 
basheff, Kurt Weise, Lois Lenski, and Leonard Weisgard. 

Small children will love Francoise’s ““Thank You Book.” The humor 
of the illustrations of Louis Slobodkin’s ‘““The Seaweed Hat” is clever. 
“Read to Me” illustrated by Lois Lenski has the same intimate, amusing 
style of her “Little People’ series. Bible stories are seldom illustrated 
colorfully enough for children. Feodor Rojankovsky’s ‘Golden Bible” js 
rich in color and fitting in nature. Professional painters turn their hand at 
illustration of children’s books successfully this year. Georges Schreiber 
captures fantasy and action in his “Bambino, the Clown’. For older child- 
ren, Feodor Rojankovsky has magnificently illustrated ‘Cortez the Con- 
queror”’. 

Two newcomers, H. A. Rey and Esphry Slobodkina appear among the 
children’s book illustrators. The former has done the amusing “Curious 
George Takes A Job” and Miss Slobodkina has done the whimsical ‘Caps 
for Sale”. Leonard Weisgard continues his craftsmanlike work with “Down 
Huckleberry Hill”. His use of restrained color is never dull but is striking 
in its purity. 

Also available are well illustrated books published in the last few years, 
such favorites as Peggy Bacon, the late Wanda Gag, Claire Turlay New- 
berry, Roger Duvoisin, William Pene DuBois, Helen Sewall, Lynd Ward, 
Zhenya Gay, Willy Pogany and Grace Paul. Many of these are authors 
as well as illustrators. ‘There are several good husband and wife teans 
who are known for their effective collaborative efforts such as the Edgar 
D’Aulaires, the Petershams, and the Haders. 

—Ivan Johnson, Art Director, Dallas Public School 


MARGARET SCOGGIN NEW ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

iss Margaret Ward has resigned as Associate Editor of Top of 
the News and Miss Margaret Scoggin has accepted the appoint: 
ment to serve in her place. 

Miss Scoggin’s many activities with books and with boys ané 
girls are well known. She is librarian at the Nathan Straw 
Branch of the New York Public Library, a branch maintained 
exclusively for young people. Some of her patrons have forme( 
the Nathan Straus Book Reviewers and express their opinions about book: 
quite honestly in “Circulatin’ the News,” their monthly bulletin, and on : 
radio program. 

Besides reviewing books herself for Library Journal, New York Times 
and other periodicals, Miss Scoggins makes book talks and has edited two 
collections of stories for young people, Chucklebait, Funny Stories for Every- 
one, (Knopf, 1945) and The Lure of Danger, True Adventure Stor 
(Knopf, 1947). 

Miss Georgiana Smith of Detroit and Miss Mary Dodge Read, New 
York, are new members of the reportorial staff. 
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FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 

(The second of a series of four sketches of school library quarters) 

he library facility pictured here is designed especially for elementary 

grades. Features worthy of note are: shelving of a convenient height, 
appropriate and inexpensive furniture; a picture hung well; orderly and 
attractive arrangement of materials. Stereographs, as representative of the 
audio-visual, are shown as included in library material. Community School, 
District 107, Lancaster County, Nebraska, is the situation pictured. The 
photograph from which the sketch was made, with slight adaptation, appeared 
originally in 4d Library Book List, a publication of the State of Nebraska 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Committe on planning School Library Quarters, 1946-47, Sue Hefley, 
Chairman. (American Association of School Librarians). 





W 





I" the delightful library of the Aldenham School in Elstree (Hertford- 

shire, England) a collection of music scores is much used, the librarian 
Cecil Stott writes. It began with a few miniature scores presented by an 
old boy (alumnus). ‘There were so many requests for more that the 
library began to collect scores of all the great music. ‘The Beethoven sym- 
phonies and quartettes are now included, as well as the music of Brahms, 
Bach, Kodaly, Stravinsky and other composers. The students take the scores 
to concerts or use them while listening to the BBC or the gramaphone. 
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DIVISION COMMENT 


HE MIDWINTER meeting will be held at the Edgewater Beach 

Hotel in Chicago January 29-February 1, 1948. No program meetings for 
the Division are planned, but three business mectings have been tentativel 
scheduled. All officers, councilors, and committee chairmen, and all Section 
officers are urged to attend as there is important business to be transacted. 

The Division of Libraries for Children and Young People appreciates 
the new A.L.A,. plan for the block booking of hotels according to areas of 
interest for the ATLANTIC CITY CONFERENCE, June 13-19, 1948. 
The Claridge and Brighton Hotels are reserved for this Division. Here will 
be an opportunity to become better acquainted and to “extend”’ ourselves. 

Plans are being made for a PRE-CONFERENCE INSTITUTE 
dealing with work with adolescents and a CLINIC on READING GUID- 
ANCE. The Division has also agreed to co-sponsor, along with the Library 
Extension Division and the Public Libraries Division, a WORKSHOP ON 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS. Miss Helen 
Clark, Library Extension Division, Baltimore, is the Chairman of the 
planning committee. Miss Ruth Ersted is the Division representative on 
the commitee. Dates for these meetings will be announced soon. 

Elizabeth D. Briggs, Chairman, Planning for Libraries Committee, 
has announced that two sub-committees under the chairmanship of Mabel 
Williams and Mary Lucas have done yeoman service in preparing the 
manuscripts on planning for public library service to children and young 
people. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY PLANS FOR THE TEEN AGE 
has now been completed and sent out for suggestions and comment. It is 
hoped that it may be published in the spring of 1948. This is good news. 

The President of the Division, and the Chairman of the Committee on 
Education for Library Work with Children and Young People, Frances 
Henne, represented the Division at the Recruiting Conference held in Chi- 
cago November 22 and 23. The Conference was sponsored by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship. 

The President has spent a large amount of time in the consideration of 
committee work and committee appointments. Several new committees have 
been organized to expedite and coordinate some Division activities. With 
the enlargement of TOP OF THE NEWS several new sub-committees 
have been set up—Advertising, Editorial Advisory, and Finance Policy. 
One important new committee is the Recruiting Committee which was forn- 
erly part of the Professional Training. The latter has been dissolved and 
two committees set up in place, Recruiting and Education for Library Work 
with Children and Young People. Personnel of the Recruiting Committee 
will be announced at a later date. Jean Roos 
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FUNCTIONAL MEMBERSHIP FILES 


- of the projects undertaken by the A.A.S.L. Membership Committee 
during 1947 was an inquiry into the possibilities‘of organizing a member- 
ship file that would be up-to-date, accessible, and usable. The Division ex- 
pressed interest in the projects and the Membership Chairman of A.A.S.L. 
was asked to serve as Chairman for a project which was extended in scope to 
include the other sections. 

This project has now been completed; completed that is, to the degree 
that it was originally undertaken, since keeping the files up to date is a 
continuing activity without end. 

The amount of work entailed in this project was tremendous and prob- 
































d. ably can only be realized by those who so generously contributed their time 
Cae and effort to it. Over 300 hours of volunteer work were contributed. 
a Particular credit should go to Miss Mary Katherine Eakin, and to Sarah Reed. 
048 Several items should receive particular attention : 

will F No organization can operate efficiently without an up-to-date and 
ve functional membership file. 

TE| 2. The method used in this project in setting up the files and in keeping 
Ip-| them up-to-date is the best that could be employed with practically no 
rary { funds and volunteer help. It works, but it is costly in terms of time of 
ON | volunteer professional help. 

elen | 3: Other methods (such as the various commercial card systems) should be 
the explored and also the possibilities for financing their installation and 
on § Maintenance. 

4. Under any circumstances some method for subsidizing clerical help at 
tee,} A.L.A. to keep the files in order should be worked out eventually, and the 
ibel f sooner the better. 
the The following facts about the files should be noted: 
ing} 1. The files are located at A.L.A. headquarters. 

GE} 2. The following files are available: 

t is a. Division members—arranged alphabetically by name of member. 

‘ b. Division members—arranged by state, then alphabetically by town 
on within state, province, or territory and alphabetically by name within 
ces town. 

‘hi- c. A.A.S.L. members—alphabetically by name of member. 

ard d. A.A.S.L. members—geographic list (arranged in same manner as 





the division geographic list). 
e. C.L.A. members—alphabetically by name of member. 
f. C.L.A. members—geographic list (arranged as noted above). 
g. Y.P.R.R.T. members—geographic list (alphabetically by name of 
member). 
h. Y.P.R.R.T. members—geographic list (arranged as noted above). 
i. Misceilaneous (no section preferences; last of the public library 
section, etc.). 
3. Information about members can now be obtained from A.L.A. head- 
quarters—names of members in states, whether a librarian is a member, 
etc., etc. 
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4. The files will be kept up-to-date by a member appointed on each section 
Membership Committee who in turn will get volunteer help. Some work 
should be done by these volunteers on the files each week. A.A.S.L, ae 
members will work only on A.A.S.L. files, etc. : ch 
5. The files should not only prove useful for various Division and Section }'™ : 
activities, but they have already demonstrated their worth in showing that hopes 
the TOP OF THE NEWS mailing list was carrying several hundred News 
“dead”? members—a costly item in a project for which there has been too 7 
little money. lege 
It is assumed now that the supervision of the Files Project will be- 
come the responsibility of the Executive Secretary of the Division who will |“ ' 
work with the members of the Section Membership Committees appointed 5 
for this particular activity. Roberta Forsyth is the member on the A.A.S.L, _ 
Membership Committee who has been appointcd to work with the Executive dur 
Secretary on the Files Project. Unie 
It is assumed the matter of subsidizing the maintenance of the files will — 
become the responsibility of the Division president. —Frances Henne 1 
TEEN-AGERS KEEP THEIR LOUNGE OPEN FOR ANOTHER YEAR Con 
Bo and girls of East Harlem gathered at the Aguiler Young People’s | to b 
Lounge in the Aguiler Branch of The New York Public Library on Fri- 
day, October 24th, at 8 o'clock, to celebrate the re-opening of the Lounge, | pict 
which had to be closed early last spring for lack of funds. The re-opening } Stat 
of the Lounge can be attributed to the zeal of the teen-agers of the neighbor- | mus 
hood, who rang doorbells and collected nickels and dimes in order that they A 
might once again have the use of this reading and recreation center. wal 
The opening night celebration was in the form of a party for the } pro 
youngsters, given by the Library, with entertainment by the boys and | text 
girls themselves, and, of course, refreshments. arti 
From April, 1945, until April, 1947 the library Lounge was open ] pos: 
three evenings weekly, to provide a spot where the young people might | ists 
read books and magazines, play games such as checkers, chess and dominoes, | Ha 
listen to the radio-phonograph and enjoy conversation. Co-sponsored at first | vot 
by the Library and United Neighborhood Houses and later by the Library } if | 
and the American Women’s Voluntary Services, the Lounge was used by at }| me 
least seventy-five boys and girls each evening that it was open. Last spring, 
however, the A.W.V.S. was forced by lack of funds to withdraw its support. | C01 
Out of necessity the Library announced the closing of the Lounge. the 
The teen-agers refused, however, to give up without a struggle. Youth- J ati 
builders of Otis Junior High School solicited the help of the East Harlem | Ch 
Community, writing letters to their neighbors and seeing them personally. 
Later, they held a dance, proceeds of which went to the “Lounge Fund”. | 0; 
When they had succeeded in raising $500, the Hecksher Foundation for 
Children matched this sum and Youthbuilders presented a check for $1,000 
to the head librarian of the Aguiler Branch. This assures the continuation 
of the Lounge activities until next May and proves to skeptics that young 
people themselves do appreciate what the library can do for them. 
—Margaret Scoggin 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS 












‘tion 

vork oe ¢ 5 epee aun : al oes 

S| he beginning of the new year gives each member of the Division a 

0.1, . ’ . ° ~ e ° 
chance to reevaluate children’s book production of 1947. It is time 

tie for nominations for the Newbery and Caldecott Awards. The committee 

in ‘ . . . . ce rr e 
that 4 topes, you will send your vote (enclosed with this issue of “Top of the 
Ired News”) immediately to the Awards Committee Chairman so that your 





preferences can be considered with the first tabulation. It is your privi- 
lege and responsibility to assist in this selection. 

To refresh your memory the terms of the Newbery and Caldecott awards 
are reprinted from previous numbers of Top of the News: 

The Newbery Medal is to be awarded annually to the author of the 
most distinguished contribution to American literature for children, written 
during the year just elapsed by an author who is a citizen or resident of the 
United States. There are no limitations as to the character of the book 
except that it be original work, or if traditional in origin, new to children’s 
literature and the result of individual research, the retelling or reinter- 
pretation being the writer’s own. The unanimous vote of the Newbery 
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t Committee is necessary if the work of a previous recipient of the medal is 
le’s | to be considered. 
‘ri- The Caldecott Medal is awarded for the most distinguished American 
ge, | picture book for children chosen from those first published in the United 
ng | States during the previ- ous year. ‘The artist 
or- J must be a citizen or a “ resident, 
ley A picture book with- in the purpose of this a- 
ward should be the cre- ation of the artist, the 
he | product of his initiative and imagination. The 
nd J text of the volume need not be written by the 
artist, but must be wor- thy of the book. It is 
en | possible to award the Caldecott Medal to art- 
ht | ists who work together: e.g. the D’Aulaires, the 
s, | Haders, the Peter- shams. The unanimous 
st | vote of the Award Committee is necessary 
ry | if the work of a pre- vious recipient of the 
at | medal is to be considered. 
7, The publication date for the awards must be 1947. The committee is 
t. | composed of the officers of the Children’s Library Association, Chairmen of 





the Association’s Committees, and five members from the American Associ- 
ation of School Librarians as listed below: 









Nn | Chairman: Virginia Chase Book Evaluation Committee 

‘ Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh Margaret M. Clark, Chairman 
. Officers of the Children’s Library Salome Betts 

r Association Helen E. Kinsey 

) Elizabeth A. Groves, Chairman Mrs. Alice B. Lewis 

1 Virginia Chase, Vice-Chairman Katherine Porter 





Natalie Mayo, Secretary ; ’ ; 
Josephine Lynch, Treasurer Book Production Committee 


Helen Fuller, Past Chairman Margaret McElderry, Chairman 
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International Committee 


Elizabeth H. Gross, Chairman 
Membership Committee 


Helen C. Bough 
Publicity Committee 
Ruth E. Hewitt, Chairman 
Members at Large 
Jane Darrah 
Katherine Ashley 
Leone Garvey 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians 
Ruth M. Ersted, Chairman 
Phyllis Fenner 
Naomi Hokanson 
Mattie Ruth Moore 
Mary K. Aiken 


A ‘TEEN AGER GETS HIS DANDER UP 


(The following article is reprinted from Tech Talk—school paper of 
the N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas, October 24, 1947 and 
was written by Walter Cannon, a freshman, for his journalism class. Edi- 
tor’s note.) 

Ws: recently read a newspaper column, “The Teen-Ager” in which 
students who want to meet the school’s most interesting peo! 
vised not to waste time working in the school library. 
“Work for the school office,” the columnist wrote . 

always heard of the library as the ideal place to work ; disc: 

unless you prefer meeting Chaucer covered with dust to me: 

football captain covered with medals. And, we might adc, . tile 

you'll seldom find the latter in the library, you meet some of the 
most interesting people lining up for tardy excuses.” 

The column seemed to insinuate that the only ones who frequent the 
library are “A” making “grind” students. 

With our dander up, we decided to do a little investigating. We 
talked to students, and went to the library ourselves. Could all these ordinary- 
looking mortals be “honor students” ? 

We did more investigating. We found that while the library has its 
share of honor students, it also has its share of ordinary Tech students. 

These students go to the library to read and to meet their friends. They 
are not necessarily studying dust-covered volumes of Chaucer, either. “They 
read popular novels, magazines, plays, and anything that strikes their fancy 
as entertainment, as well as reference books. 

We should all get the idea out of our minds that reading is an irk- 
some chore, and that the library is a half-empty place of research for book 
worms. The library is a place for good reading entertainment, too. Let’s 
enjoy it. 


December 
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TO CHILDREN WITHOUT BOOKS 


hen the statement was made a few years ago that one-third of the people 

in this country were without library service, that fact was recognized as a 
serious challenge to people interested in books. But when it was pointed 
out, as Lois Lenski did so poignantly last year, that at least one-third of 
our children have never hed a chance even to see any books except school 
readers, there was an impact on the hearts of the American people, and any- 
thing might be expected to happen. 

Fortunately, there was an agency ready to do something, the Children’s 
Book Council. The Council conceived that books might be made to flow 
from the well-provided boys and girls to the children without books. The 
plan could be modelled, it was thought, on the program of the “Treasure 
Chest” organization, whose shipments of children’s books to Europe have 
become so wonderfully developed. ‘The Treasure Chest group agreed to the 
use of its name and technique for America’s forgotten children. Thereupon 
the well-established Save-the-Children Federation, operating ten workshops 
in rural areas, put its machinery behind the project, and ‘Treasure Chests, 
U S.A.” was given an office and a director. With this, the idea became the 
Number One project of Children’s Bcok Week and the Children’s Book 
Council for this season. 

On the first announcement of the plan in August, offers to pack Treasure 
Chests poured in. They are still pouring in. The first reply came from 
Endicott, New York. Endicott Library was assigned as a correspondent to a 
school in Clayhole, Breathitt County, Kentucky. To dramatize the presenta- 
tion of these books, a guest from Clayhole was invited to Endicott. Wanda 
Combs, Grade 7, made the journey. The schools of Binghamton and John- 
son City joined Endicott in welcoming her. 

As a result of the enthusiasm aroused in the boy and girl hosts, 2000 
other books were gathered from the children’s own shelves to go to the 
Schools of Breathitt County. 

This whole idea is full of possibilities. It fires the imagination of 
children who never have realized that books could be such a rarity in other 
parts of their own country. Frederic G. Melcher 
Editorial, PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY, October 25, 1947. (Used by per- 


mission of Mr. Melcher.) 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 
[" “Improving the School Library” Ivah Green in Elementary English 
(25: 367-371) writes that “Schoolrooms are sick for the lack of attractive 
places where good books and hungry children who need them can come to- 
gether.”” Supervisor of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
Des Moines, Miss Green describes a practical and successful program of 
library rejuvination in some of the elementary rural schools in her state. 

Miss Green’s article is only one of many articles on school libraries and 
reading problems that appear regularly in Elementary English, an official 
organ of the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th Street, 
Chicago. It is one of the professional periodicals that are almost indis- 
pensable to children’s, elementary, and junior high librarians and to teachers 
in many subject areas. Price $3.00 a year. 

“State Supervisor has Varied Duties’, by Mary Peacock Douglas is the 
lead article in Library Journal's school library number (72:1237-40, Sept- 
ember 15, 1947). ‘“The work of the supervisor seems to fall under three 
heads,” writes Mrs. Douglas: ‘“(1) interpreting library service, (2) im- 
proving library service, and (3) extending library service.’ After seven- 
teen years in the State Department of Public Instruction in North Carolina 
during which she traveled more than 200,000 miles on official business—the 
equivalent of about eight times around the world at the equator—Mrs. 
Douglas resigned to become Supervisor of School Libraries, Raleigh, N. Car. 

“School Librarianship: What is It?” by Thelma Eaton (Library Journal 
72 :1243-45, September 15, 1947) analyzes the many functions attached to 
school work and urges that such jobs as the teaching of reading and _responsi- 
bility for the guidance program not destroy the basic concept of library 
service. “We hope the work of the school is centered around the library,” 
Miss Eaton concludes, ‘not because we desire to make the library the hub of 
the school but because we believe than an education which uses many books 
is a proper kind of education.” 

“Books to Meet Students’ Personal Needs” by Dwight L. Burton of the 
University of Minnesota High School (English Journal 36: 469-73, Nov- 
ember, 1947) describes a plan of using the personal problems of young people 
in his classes as points around which to center the reading of novels. The 
list of topics given under ‘Conflicts Between Adolescents and their Parents” 
which the author includes is important to all workers with young people. 

““A Book’s A Book—So What?” paraphrases the attitude of Helen 
Heuer’s pupils (English Journal 36: 398-401, October, 1947) toward book 
production. With the help of the school librarian she was successful in 
arousing interest in “how books first came to be written; about the mechanics 
involved in printing a book and in making up a book; how books are made 
known to the public; about the paper they are printed on, the bindings, the 
illustrations and illustrators.” 


ELEPHANT WRITING 
A small reader was puzzling over the unfamiliar French text for The 
Story of Babar. Finally, out of deep thought came this question: “Is 


it’ Elephant writing’? 
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MATERIALS CORNER 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 2d ed. ts a new reading list for 
young people, compiled by an American Library Association—National 
Educational Association—National council of Teachers of English joint 
ommittee—Jean C, Roos, Chairman, edited by Francis Grim. American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago. Single copies, $1.25; 
10 to 100, 65 cents each; over 109, $.50 each. 

SIMON BOLIVAR, the great South American Liberator, by John 
Crane, a 34 page pamphlet, is no. 1 in the American Patriot Series and is 
ponsored by the government of Venezuela, Embassy of Venezuela, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Lavishly illustrated. Free. 

TOWARD ONE WORLD. 15p. State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York. A list of readings for adults and young people selected on 
basis of possible contribution to intercultural unity. 25 cents. 

100 BEST. 4p. Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 1947. List of free and inexpensive guidance material. Free. 

READABLE BOOKS FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES, 
compiled by a committee of first and second grade teachers and librarians of 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee is available from the Division of Libraries and In- 
tructional Materials, State Department of Education, Nashville, 3, Tennes- 
ve. Revised, 1947. 

FOR THE TEACHER’S BOOKSHELF, may also be secured from 
the State Department of Education, Nashville. It is an annotated list of 
books on elementary and secondary education. 

READING FOR DEMOCRACY, 1947-48, BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS may be obtained in quantity from National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 203 North Wabash, Chicago. 

STUDY YOUR WAY THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL (Science 
Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5) offers practical 
help in a difficult area. Included are such topics as utilization of time, 
concentration, study habits, note-taking, etc. 75 cents. 

Selected articles on school library planning from the March, 1947 
special issue of the SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA BULLETIN have been reprinted by the Association to meet the 
demand for this number. The reprint may be secured from E. Ben Evans, 
Supervisor of Library Services, Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield, California, for thirty cents. 

The Teacher edition of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, November 24, 
1947, presents a list of Christmas films. The November 17 issue of the 
same edition of the magazine has a list of Christmas recordings. 

The entire number of SURVEY GRAPHIC for November, 1947 is 
devoted to education. ‘Titled “Education for Our Time’”’ it contains articles 
by nineteen leaders in the field. Single copies, 60 cents. Ten month intro- 
ductory subscription, $2. 

A HARVEST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE may be ordered from the Air Way Art Works, Commerce Build- 
ing, Sioux City, Iowa. The price is $1.00 for 15 or $6.50 per hundred. 
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MATERIALS CORNER (Continued from page 15) 


The Tennessee League of Nursing Education recommends the book 
CAREER FOR NURSES by Dorothy Deming (McGraw-Hill, 
$3.50) as one which should be helpful to counselors and teachers of “‘occu 
pations” in our high schools and of value to any young woman interested 
in the field of nursing. “In a comprehensive way, Miss Deming has 
covered the various careers open to nurses who have completed their basic 
professional education. ‘There are explanations of the work done in the 
various fields and the approximate salaries.”—Library Newsletter, Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville. 

PICTURES TELL STORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION PRO. 
GRAM OF LARGE CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM, is a feature story in 
“News” volume 1, issue 3, p. 5-8, September, 1947, published by Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc. Fifty-three pictures and brief text outline in 
sequence the work as done in the Audio-Visual Aids Section of the Los 
Angeles schools. ‘‘News” is published for educators. 

SOME RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS, NOVEMBER, 1947, 
selected and annotated by Helen E. Kinsey is the title of a four page leaflet 
available from the Library Division of Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Michi- 
gan. Prices: 500 at $6; 1000 at $9; and 2500 at $18. Other lists also 
available. Write for titles and prices. 
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